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THE ALDINE. 



SOUL-DAYS. 

Thought hath her days, and Memory hath her days, 

And Feeling hers ; soul-days I call them all. 

The heart's sweet Sabbaths, that no secular call 

Drags to the worldly level, or betrays 

To half-observance. Then life's angel lays 

His higher claim upon us, and the wall 

Dividing sense and spirit grows so thin, 

It permeates the air, without —within, 

And we breathe freer. 

Heaven, perhaps, is made 
Of days like these, only the touch of sin 
Is washed off by the death-dew, and the shade 
Of earth-perplexing labors cannot dim 
The soul's clear vision ; or a hope delayed 
Detain the lingering feet that climb to Him. 

— Anne F. Bradley. 



A GHOSTLY LODGING. 

On a cold winter evening, in the year 18 — , a 
young girl, leading a little boy by the hand, emerged 
from a grove into a lonely road leading to the village 
ofMilford. 

It had been snowing nearly all the afternoon, and 
though the storm had now ceased, the heavy drifts 
made the roads almost impassable. From time to 
time, a keen, cutting wind swept down the street, 
driving the snow in all directions. The girl, a vigor- 
ous country lass of eighteen, struggled blindly on a 
few moments, then paused breathless. 

".I wonder where we are," she said. 

" Don't stop to think where we are," replied her 
brother. " Just push on." 

" But we can't get home to-night," continued the 
girl, resolutely. " We shall be buried in these drifts 
pretty soon. If there was some farm-house near, 
they'd take us in for the night." 

"I see none round here," said the boy, straining 
his bright eyes in every direction. 

Suddenly Helen Wilson uttered an exclamation of 
joy. "See, Robbie, there is a house just at the turn- 
ing of the road ? We'll go in there." 

"But it looks so queer — no lights or anything," 
said the boy, uneasily. 

"Perhaps they're all abed. Never mind, we must 
rouse them up, if we don't want to freeze to death," 
said Helen, giving vent to her fears. 

Painfully they struggled on, till they paused z.\- 
length in front of the house. The boy looked up, 
and uttered a low cry of dread. "Sister, it's the 
Haunted House ! The house where that lady was 
killed several years ago. Nobody dares to go near 
it. Come right away ! " 

" Nonsense ! " said Helen, firmly. " If this is the 
place, we are a good long distance from any other 
house. Come, Robbie, it's our only chance." 

"Oh, I can't, I can't!" said the boy, the courage 
that had sustained him hitherto giving way to his 
superstitious terrors. " See how wijd and lonely it 
looks ! And the lady walks there every night, they 
say ! " 

"Robert, we are going in here," replied Helen, 
firmly. " There are no ghosts, foolish boy. We shall 
die if we keep on. Come with me, this moment ! " 

The boy obeyed. With difficulty they clambered 
ove* the fence, half-buried in snow, and' waded up 
the garden toward the house. Helen laid her hand 
on the door. It yielded, after a few resolute pushes, 
and, shuddering inwardly, she entered with her 
brother the ill-omened house. Both stood silent a 
moment. But for the moaning wind, and a myste- 
rious rustling sound at intervals, the broad, empty 
hall was still as death. 

"Come, Robert," said Helen, recovering herself, 
"we musn't stand here." As she spoke, she .led the 
way to the large parlors, opening off the hall. The 
moon shone brightly through the lofty casement, 
revealing rooms stripped bare of pictures, curtains, 
of every vestige of furniture. The snow had drifted 
through the numerous broken panes, and lay in white 
heaps on the floor. Poor Helen's heart sank at the 
dismal picture. But she kept up her courage for 
his sake, and turning to him, said as cheerfully as 
she could, " Come, dear, we must go up-stairs. The 
upper rooms may not be stripped so bare as these." 

"Oh, not up-stairs where the murder was done — 
not up-stairs, Helen ! " pleaded the boy. 

"We must — we shall freeze to death if we stand 
here !" 

" But if we should happen into that room?" 

" We'll come out again," said Helen, a shudder be- 
lying the careless courage of her tones. "Come, 
Robert." 



As she spoke, they ascended the stairs. At the 
head of the long winding stairway was a massive 
oaken door. 

They paused here a moment, while an indefinable 
nervous thrill passed through both. 

"Try the other rooms first," whispered Robert. 

Like shadows they stole along the hall, entering 
chamber after chamber, only to find them bare and 
desolate as the rooms below. 

"What shall we do?" asked Robert, as they de- 
scended the second broad stairway, and approached 
the door they had encountered first. 

"God only knows," said poor Helen, who was be- 
ginning to be sorely discouraged. " It's best to keep 
moving at any rate. We will just try this door." As 
she spoke, she laid her hand on the knob, hesitated 
a moment, then turned it softly. A smothered cry 
broke from both as they looked in. 

No glare of moonlight here, revealing naked deso- 
lation, as in the other rooms! Through the half- 
closed curtains stole a ghastly Uncertain light, in 
which the surrounding objects Were dimly outlined. 
A massive bedstead stood in one corner, its curtains 
drooping heavily as a funeral pall. The atmosphere 
was damp and oppressive — muffled whispers seemed 
to stir the air, and dark, threatening forms to lurk in 
every corner. The brother and sister stood clasping 
each other's hands, and gazing fearfully about them, 

" The while some secret inspiration said 
This chamber is the ghostly ! " 

Suddenly the wind came shrieking up the stairs. It 
sounded like the death-cry of some poor haunted 
soul. 

" Oh, Helen, Helen, come away ! " cried Robert, in 
a frantic voice. Helen grew calm at once ; she 
stooped and pressed his cheek tenderly to hers. 

" Be quiet, dear Robbie — that was only the wind. 
We cannot leave this room — it's our only chance of 
life. There is no danger." 

Robert clung tightly to his sister, till he heard her 
gentle voice again. 

" Robbie, have you any matches ? Here are candles, 
if we could only light them." 

" Yes, in my pocket," whispered the boy ; and in a 
moment more Helen had lighted one of the tall 
candles. Her next step was to bolt the door — to 
draw the window-:Curtains close. Then she glanced 
around, her eye brightening as it fell on the old- 
fashioned fire-place in the corner. 

" How fortunate ! " she exclaimed. " Here is wood 
for a fire ! - Now, my poor child, you will have a 
chance to warm you." 

In a few moments a cheerful fire was blazing on 
the hearth. 

"How queer it is, sister," said Robert, suddenly, 
though in a subdued and rather nervous voice ; " how 
queer it is this should be the only room left fur- 
nished ! Do you really suppose — " 

" Hush ! " said Helen ; " don't talk about it." 

" Why, I'm not afraid now, Helen. I wonder," in 
a louder tone, 'f what did become of the old squire ? 
They say he escaped abroad and hasn't been heard 
from since. Wasn't he a wicked man to kill his poor 
wife ? " 

"Was she young?" Helen asked. 

" Not much older'n you, and real beautiful, Deacon 
Wise says. He killed her one night," his voice sink- 
ing to an awe-struck whisper, " stabbed her with a 
knife. Oh, Helen, do look under the bed ! " 

" I thought you wern't afraid, Robbie — " forcing a 
laugh. " There's nothing here to hurt you, dear. I 
wish I had a good supper for you ; but, seeing I 
haven't, you'd better go right to sleep." As she 
spoke she approached the bed. 

" But I can't sleep there ! " said Robbie, with a 
shudder. 

" No, dear ; you can wrap yourself up warm in these 
blankets, and lie down by the fire if you wish. They 
are fearfully moth-eaten, but I guess they'll keep 
you warm." 

" But you — you don't take any care of yourself," 
said Robert, in a tone of loving remonstrance. 

"Oh, I'm going to attend to myself now," said 
Helen, as she wrapped the blankets warmly round 
him. " I shall sit up the rest of the night in this big 
arm-chair. Here, put your head on this cushion. 
Now, don't speak another word. Good-night, and 
pleasant dreams." 

It was after midnight. The fire still glowed on the 
hearth, and the candle cast a faint flickering light 
through the room. Robert, exhausted by the day's 
fatigue and suffering, slept profoundly. Helen re- 



clined in the great arm-chair opposite — her eyes 
closed, her cheeks resting on the soft folds of the 
blanket in which she had wrapped herself. 

Suddenly she sat up in her chair, looking around 
her with a wild, confused glance. In a moment she 
realized' where she was. A frightful picture rose 
before her ; she shuddered, and made a half-motion 
to rise.; She would feel less lonely if she stretched 
herself by Robbie's side. Just then she heard a 
stealthy footstep on the stairs ! 

Helen sat, with her head turned toward the door, 
perfectly rigid with fear. She never moved, only 
clasped the arm of her chair more convulsively. 
Then she heard the footsteps passing along the hall, 
and echoing on the stairway overhead. 

She drew a long breath now, and put up her hand 
mechanically to her forehead. A cold dew covered 
it, and she was shivering from head to foot. 

Hark ! The footsteps again, approaching the door ! 
They ceased — a hand tried the lock ! 

There was a pause of a moment, perhaps, but it 
seemed an eternity to her. Then a voice exclaimed, 
in a deep groan, " Oh, my God ! " The intense hol- 
low bitterness of those tones sent the blood back 
with a rush to Helen's heart ; she gave a low shud- 
dering sob, and her head dropped on her bosom. 
The footsteps receded, softly as they came. 

Helen rose, and, with a wild glance around her, 
tottered toward the place where Robbie lay. She 
dropped down beside him, and with a faint moan 
embraced him with one trembling arm. 

"Oh, Helen! how good it seems to see the sun- 
shine again ! " 

Robert was bustling about, his spirits quite restored 
by a good night's rest, and the cheerful morning 
light streaming into the room. 

"You look dreadfully pale, Helen — I don't believe 
you slept so well as I did. See, our clothes are quite 
dry. Quite an adventure we've had, haven't we ? I 
wonder if father and mother worried about us." 

" They probably thought we stayed at Aunt Lydia's, 
like sensible beings," said Helen. "Dress yourself 
quick, Robbie — it is time we were on our way." 

Half-an-hour later they were toiling through the 
snowy streets again. After trudging along some 
time, they heard the sound of sleigh-bells approach- 
ing them. 

" Oh, it's Mr. Jones, Helen," cried Robert, joyfully ; 
" he'll take us home." 

"Why, it's Nell Wilson and her brother," ex- 
claimed the farmer, checking his horse. "What 
upon airth : — " 

" Oh, Mr. Jones, take us in, and we'll tell you all 
about it ! " said Helen, half-crying with excitement 
and exhaustion. " We are almost dead ! " 

On the way to Milford they told him their story. 

" So you slept in the Haunted House, eh ? — pretty 
plucky ! And you heerd a voice, Helen, eh ? " 

" Oh yes ; and I'm sure, now, it was some poor mad ' 
creature ! " said Helen, earnestly. " Oh, Mr. Jones, 
do search the house at once ! " 

" 'Um — well! I doubt if we'd find anything. 
Some things can't be explained, Helen." 

But Helen's entreaties were not unavailing. That 
very afternoon a party of men, headed by Deacon 
Wise, drove up in front of the house. While a few 
remained outside as "guard," the rest entered, and 
began their search. The " ghost-chamber " was ex- 
plored at length. Old Deacon Wise stood near the 
bed, describing in solemn tones the awful tragedy 
that took place there, when a loud exclamation was 
heard from the other end of the hall. 

•' It's Dan — Dan Withers ! " cried a young fellow ; 
" he's found something ! " All rushed with one accord 
toward the place where young Withers stood. " What 
is it, Dan ? " they cried, eagerly. 

Dan pointed with his finger through the half-open 
door. There was something lying in the corner. A 
great silence fell upon them as they followed him in. 

There, a little way from the window, lay an old 
gray-haired man, stretched on his side. His face was 
turned from them — they could just discern his flow- 
ing, silver beard. He lay quite stiff and motionless — 
all guessed at once that the warmth of life had left 
those aged limbs. 

The old deacon was the first to rally. He went up 
and laid his hand on the man's shoulder ; then shook 
it lightly. Placing his hand under the bearded chin, 
he turned it gently to the light. 

" It's the old squire himself! " said he, solemnly, 
"He's dead — frozen stiff! May the Lord have had 
mercy on his soul ! " — Chara Broughton. 



